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SKENE: a) a tent, b) later, a changing/store room for the theatre, c) finally, a stage building - 
a wall, with a central door, and a flat roof. When did this transformation take place? And 
what kind of skene exactly did the Athenian playwrights use? A subject of endless 
speculation and controversy, but if we accept the Taplin theory that the move from (b) to (c) 
- that is, the brilliant stroke by which the changing room became part of the theatre itself 
took place not long before the first performance of the Oresteia in 458 B.C. then our 
understanding and appreciation of what the dramatists were up to is much enhanced. You 
can argue about what really made drama out of the original dance, and so forth, but I'd like 
to suggest that the creation of the skene marks an even more vital move towards drama as 
we now recognise it. We have for the first time a striking central entrance/exit; an on-stage 
and an off-stage area; a visible, and an invisible arena of action. 

Omoi... otototoi... mu, mu... 

Let's have a look at some of the ways the invisible action was used to add to the drama in a 
few of the plays that survive. 

Aeschylus, in the Oresteia, experiments in an astonishingly inventive way with the new 
device. Indeed, the skene, as the house itself, becomes almost the central character of the 
trilogy, moving from the haunted darkness of Clytemnestra 1 s den to the brilliance of 
Athena's temple at Athens. And what was going on behind it? When Agamemnon entered 
the palace, what did the audience expect to happen next? Did they know he'd had it? But 
we have to wait. First a terrified choral song, then the horrific but desperately obscure 
visions of Cassandra, suggest goings-on within, both past and present. 'An echoing womb of 
guilt. .. Severed heads ... Babies skewered on the sword ... The bath swirls red ... murder in 
the cauldron ... the Furies ... cling to the house for life' - how infinitely more powerful is the 
unseen horror! And then at last, after Cassandra is swallowed up in that darkness, comes 
Agamemnon's cry, and one more, his last. Not actually 'Aaagh', but 'Omoi peplegmai... Omoi 
mal' authis' (Greek had over thirty specific cries, from 'A' to 'Otototoi popoi da’). A 
bloodcurdling climax, and only achievable with the invisible space. 

The pattern is repeated in the Libation Bearers: the Chorus builds up our anticipation of 
Aegisthus' fate, and we hear his climactic backstage cry - this time 'Ee otototoi 1 (the Penguin 
does not attempt to translate this!). Finally, in the Eumenides, the sense of unseen horror is 
developed even more powerfully. The Priestess crawls on, stammering out her loathsome 
description. Apollo dismisses Orestes, and Clytemnestra's ghost calls out to wake her 



bloodhounds, the Furies themselves. Their first cries, too, are probably off stage - and what 
horrid noises, too! 'Mu, mu... o, o ...mu, mu (twice as sharp) 1 , then, like a dog yelping in its 
sleep, 'Labe labe labe labe...' No wonder the audience were overcome with panic as these 
gruesome snaky creatures crept or darted on, snuffling and snarling. Our preparation for 
this entrance was all-important, created by the power of the imagination. 

Sophocles, too, uses off-stage cries for a similarly sinister effect, though he is much more 
concise, and the sounds are more often incidental rather than central to the drama. We 
hear Ajax moaning in his tent, 'Id moi moi'; before we see him, and Philoctetes is heard as 
he approaches, groaning in agony; in Electro, Sophocles redevelops the storyline of the 
Oresteia; he creates a climax which - though the imaginary off-stage drama is compressed 
to only a few moments - is as terrifying in its way. This time it is Clytemnestra whose cries 
we hear (Aeschylus never gave us these); but she mimics those of the earlier Agamemnon, 
for she too screams unseen in the palace, 'Omoi peplegmai... Omoi mal' authis' - the very 
same words - while Electra hovers, gloating, her ear to the door. 

Human and divine voices 

Euripides is a whizz at melodrama. He, too, knew how to make the audience's imagination 
work for him, how to create fear and tension through the unseen. Medea is heard in her 
agony of despair: 7o, io moi moi, aiai,' she repeats; she works up to an impassioned plea to 
Themis, spirit of natural justice. The Nurse and the chorus react with increasing pity and 
terror - but how does Medea make her first appearance? The picture we have in our minds 
is of a wild, tearful, hysterical queen: in comes a cool, gentle, modestly persuasive woman - 
the contrast is disconcerting. As the play evolves, pity for Medea is transformed into horror, 
and the reversal is complete when, instead of her cries of misery, it is the children's voices 
that wring our hearts as she murders them. 

For me, however, the noises off in Hippolytus are even more dramatic. We have come to 
feel such sympathy for Phaedra, for her suffering and her efforts to control her tragic 
passion, that when the Nurse has gone to carry out her 'cure', and we suddenly hear shouts 
and screams in the house, we share in her sickening apprehension (565 ff.): 'Ssh,' she 
whispers, 'let me listen', and her frightful cry, 'io moi moi, aiai', as she realises the Nurse has 
betrayed her, makes us shudder. Of course we never hear exactly what had happened; but 
the invisible scene is only too vivid. 

So far I have looked at scenes in which human drama is imagined behind the wall; but the 
divine, too, is more awful when unseen. Consider Dionysus in Bacchae. You see a mere 
human actor, pretending to be Dionysus pretending to be a human. We have met plenty of 
gods in earlier plays. We can accept the literal presence of Apollo and Athena on stage, in 
the context of the Oresteia, and others, like Aphrodite in Hippolytus, are only too human, as 



they execute their petty plots. But (off stage) Dionysus' divinity is quite another thing, as 
Pentheus' palace crashes about his ears, and he calls out from the tumult to his petrified 
worshippers: 7o, io Bakkhai... io, io palin audo' (575-95). When the destruction of Pentheus 
is imminent, the god is at two removes from the stage. We hear the story from the 
Messenger, but even he has not seen the god - only a voice from the sky calls out to urge 
his followers to attack, while the dancing forest falls into an unearthly silence (1078). 

While Euripides was working up in Macedonia, on the Bacchae, his last play, Sophocles in his 
90th year was writing Oedipus at Colonus, in which the climax is achieved in a comparable 
way. Here too we, and the Chorus, are shattered by crashing thunder (how exactly was that 
thunder done"), and Oedipus' end is also described by a witness. The scene is full of 
mystery, but this time joy and awe take the place of horror, as we hear how a god's voice 
called: 'Oedipus, Oedipus, why are we waiting?' 

In these scenes, the contrast between seen and unseen is sharpened. The unseen becomes 
a major ingredient in the drama; the audience becomes dramatically aware of the forces 
'behind the scenes' that shape events, in a way which was not available to the earlier 
theatre. And it was the skene, the dividing line, which made this possible - developed in less 
than sixty years. 
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